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PREFACE 


This pamphlet has been prepared at the request of the 
International Relations Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. The renewal and spread of 
public interest in the peace system of the future make such 
a publication timely, and the Committee hopes that indi- 
viduals and groups throughout the United States will find 
it stimulating and helpful. In writing the pamphlet the 
author was aided by members of the Committee with valu- 
able criticisms and suggestions, although she, alone, is 
responsible for opinions expressed in the text. The Com- 
mittee as a whole takes the position that the people of 
Ametica have a rare opportunity to help establish and main- 
tain a more effective peace system after this period of war, 
and that chis is the time to begin to think seriously and 
formulate opinions about the role that the United States is 
to play in the post-war world. 
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“We do not have to go to war with other nations, but at 
least we can strive with other nations to encourage the kind 
of peace that will lighten the troubles of the world, and by 
so doing help our own nation as well. 


"I ask that all of us everywhere think things through with 
the single aim of how best to serve the future of our own 
nation. . . . For it becomes clearer and clearer that the future 
world will be a shabby and dangerous place to live in, yes— 
even for Americans to live in—if it is ruled by force, force 
in the hands of a few. 


"For out of all the military and diplomatic turmoil, out 
of all the propaganda and counter-propaganda of the present 
conflicts, there are two facts which stand out and which the 
whole world acknowledges. 


“The first is that never before has the Government of the 
United States done so much as in our recent past to establish 
and maintain the policy of the good neighbor with its sister 
nations. 

“The second is that in almost every nation in the world 
today there is a true public belief that the United States has 
been, and will continue to be, a potent and active factor in 
seeking the reestablishment of peace." 


— PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Annual Message to Congress 
January 3, 1940 


Building the New World Order 


Íx THE MIDST of the war everyone is discussing 
the new peace system that must be established when the 
fighting stops. Belligerents and neutrals, high officials and 
simple citizens, British and French statesmen, Germans and 
Russians are making and announcing plans for a new ‘world 
order. There are many different plans. Some vary in detail, 
some in fundamental principle. Some are too perflt for- 
à not-too-perfect world, others do not go far enough beyond 
the present arrangements to offer hope of real improvement. 
The outcome of the war will, of course, influence pto- 
foundly the form of international organization that follows. 
If the western powers triumph we may expect something 
along the lines of what has been built up during the past 
century, improved and strengthened at various points, Some- 
thing quite different would follow Soviet and Nazi vic- 
tories, and although Russia and Germany are now allies it 
must be remembered that their basic ideas of world organ- 
ization differ from each other in many respects. 


Although the American people want to stay out of war, 
they are very much interested in the kind of peace that will 
come afterward. There is a widespread feeling that this 
country shares in the chance to reconstruct the world along 
better lines and much thought is being given to the type of 
peace system for which the United States might be willing 
to accept some responsibility. Many of the policies of the 
United States government are designed to win greater 
respect for international law and morality as the necessary 
foundation for any sort of peace institutions. Unofficial 
groups are studying projects of world organization that 
might win the support of this country. There are also some 
groups that have already outlined peace plans and are now 
working to have them adopted. Most of the Americans who 
are talking about the new peace think that the Allies will 
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be partly or entirely victorious and that the United States 
may have considerable influence in the peace-making. Thus, 
their proposals for a better world order are in the liberal- 
democratic tradition and include many features that are 
already in existence. 

This pamphlet does not intend to rush ahead of the re- 
search and study committees and present still another blue- 
ptint of world organization. Rather it is planned as a guide 
to the discussion that has already statted and will go on 
more and mote in this country. The plans and policies that 
have been worked out will be described and set against the 
background of what has been accomplished up to now in 
the way of inter-state government. Thus we may be able 
to get a clearer idea as to what are the essential conditions of a 
better peace system and a deeper understanding of what the 
United States can do to help make such a system work. 


The Post-Versailles System 


The new world order will not be entirely new. It will 
have to be built upon accumulated experience, and will have 
to include many of the institutions now existing. Thus we 
must have a clear picture of the kind of international gov- 
ernment that exists today. We need not go back to 
philosophical origins—that is, to the Great Design of 
Henry IV, the peace plans of William Penn or Immanuel 
Kant, or the ideas of other great men who have dreamed 
about world peace in the past. Nor do we have to trace the 
growth of diplomatic congresses and international unions 
throughout the nineteenth century. For us it is important 
simply to note that the men who made the League of Na- 
tions, the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the 
International Labor Organization utilized all the experience 
that had been gained up to that time in carrying on joint 
international projects. 

The first thing that strikes us is the great number and 
variety of international bodies. There are not only hundreds 
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of unofficial organizations representing every possible cause 
and every popular or scientific interest, but some thirty official 
international unions. The Universal Postal Union is one 
of the oldest and best established. Agriculture, aviation, 
commercial statistics, railway transport, trademarks, and 
weights and measures are a few of the subjects dealt with 
by separate unions. Some of them include only a few coun- 
tries, some include practically the whole world. There are 
also older international bodies of a more general type, such - 
as the Permanent Court of International Arbitration at 
The Hague, and the Pan American Union. The League of 
Nations, itself, includes a wide range of institutes and tech: 
nical organizations governed by committees which are in 
various degrees responsible to the Assembly and the Council. 
The International Labor Organization has some features 
that set it apart from both the League and the administrative 
unions, and these will be referred to later. The setting up 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice was an ad- 
vance over older institutions for arbitrating and conciliating 
disputes, because its purpose was to establish a solid founda- 
tion of law under tke international structure. 

The League of Nations, the International Labor Organ- 
ization, and most of the administrative unions are organized 
with a permanent office, a governing body, and periodic 
international conferences. The permanent office, generally 
called the secretariat or bureau in international bodies, not 
only carries on the routine business of the organization but 
is usually the center for a great deal of technical and re- 
search work. The experts and administrators cannot go so 
far as to speak in the name of governments except when 
Specifically instructed, but they are all the freer for that 
reason to study and discuss new and better ways of doing 
things. The only trouble is that when jt actually comes to 
trying out these better ways, the governments can find all 
sorts of reasons for holding back. 

The World Economic Conference of 1927 was a striking 
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illustration of how the experts can get far beyond the gov- 
ernments, Authorized by the 1926 Assembly, organized by 
an expert preparatory committee, and participated in by 
some 350 economists, business men, farmers, and workers, 
it drew up a report that is a model of sanity and reason. 
The Conference pointed out the dangers of economic nation- 
alism and secommended that the governments stop raising 
trade barriers and reverse the trend. The governments went 
right on the way they were going anyhow, and we all know 
that by 1938 international trade was tied up in knots that 
even the most pessimistic delegate would hardly have 
dreamed of in 1927. The work of the World Economic Con- 
ference may yet be of some value, if the nations remember 
it and realize that they have paid dearly for ignoring the 
advice of the experts at that time. 

In some other fields the experts have had greater success 
than on tariffs and trade obstructions, notably in preventing 
epidemics and in handling the refugees of the post-World 
War petiod. Also, much of the work of technical committees 
is valuable because it brings together knowledge and ex- 
perience, and sometimes the publishing of facts does change 
the course of events. 

In some respects the governing body of an international 
organization can be looked upon as the executive committee 
of the international conference. It has important supervisory 
tasks, and in the League of Nations it (the Council) has had 
moré difficult and weighty political problems to deal with 
than the Assembly. The governing body is usually made up 
according to the power and responsibility of governments. 
In the League of Nations the great powers are permanent 
Council members and the smaller countries are represented 
in turn. The International Labor Organization has different 
rules about representation, and many people think that it 
points the way to a better system in other inter-state bodies. 
Half of the members of the Governing Body of the LL.O. 
ate government delegates, but one-fourth represent the em- 
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ployers, and one-fourth the workers. Of the government 
members half are chosen by the industrially important states, 
and the other half by the government delegates to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. 

The Conference of the I.L.O. also carries out the principle 
of functional rather than governmental representation. It is 
the only important permanent international body in which 
there is some direct and regular representation of social 
groups other than nations, on the theory that group interests 
transcend national boundaries. On the other hand, the usual 
general conference of an international organization is made 
up of delegates appointed by and responsible only to gov- 
ernments. 

The requirement of unanimity on vital questions is an- 
other characteristic of international organizations. This rule 
reflects the fundamental weakness of the international gov- 
ernment that has developed so far, namely, it has not yet 
made much of a dent in the doctrine of national sovereignty 
and enforcement of their obligations on members is almost 
impossible. 

i In spite of its weakness the conference body of modern 
international organization represents a tremendous advance 
over the older system—or lack of system. It meets regularly 
and has definite tasks and responsibilities. It encourages free 
public discussion of great questions. It develops a habit of 
working together and emphasizes a basic common interest 
that goes down deeper than differences of opinion about 
specific issues. Since the conference is the body in which the 
greatest changes must be made if international government 
is to be improved and stabilized, let us look more closely at 
the work of what is today the most important and influential 
regular conference, the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
1 According to the Covenant, "The Assembly may deal at 
its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of 
the League or affecting the peace of the world." It was soon 
found that the Assembly could not commit all the mem- 
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bers of the League on every subject even when all the dele- 
gates agreed that a certain action should be taken. In other 
words, the Assembly could not make laws as a national 
parliament makes laws. Consequently, procedure was worked 
Out for drafting treaties on special subjects which were 
recommended to the governments. In this way, the gov- 
ernments that were ready to commit themselves would enter 
into agreements with one another, and it was expected that 
the existence of such agreements would lead other govern- 
ments to come into the fold. 

The General Act of Arbitration for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, which was adopted by the As- 
sembly and thrown open to accession by all states in Sep- 
tember 1928, is a sample of this type of conference wotk. 
The draft was prepared by a committee but taken over by 
the Assembly and sent to the governments with the approval 
of this large international body. Up to the end of 1956 
twenty-six countries had entered the agreement, which be- 
came binding among the countries that had signed it. 

Much of the work of a regular international conference— 
whether it be the Assembly of the League or the Postal 
Conference—is to review the work of the permanent office 
and make suggestions for further administrative and tech- 
nical work. Beyond these two functions — recommending 
treaties and supervising the secretariat—a periodic confer- 
ence may have great influence as a molder and leader of 
public opinion, although this influence can be seriously im- 
paired by conditions within various countries. It has hap- 
pened quite often in the League of Nations that the dele- 
gates recognized the importance of a certain problem but 
realized that it would be impossible to bind their govern- 
ments to any obligations in connection with it. Then they 
directed the Secretariat staff and technical experts to start 
by gathering and circulating information, hoping that opin- 
ion would finally crystallize enough to bring the govern- 
ments into a broad agreement. Education of youth for in- 
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ternational understanding was such a subject. The Committee 
for Intellectual Cooperation of the League has gathered 
and circulated much useful information in this field through 
questionnaires, conferences, and publications. Education is 
a field jealously guarded by all governments, but a good 
deal was done in the years of relative peace in developing 
interest in the education of young people as future world 
citizens. 

On some occasions the League of Nations has taken im- 
portant decisions which may not have been given much 
effect by governments, but which have nevertheless set up 
standards and created an atmosphere which may eventually 
lead to positive results. For example, there are good reasons 
to feel that the League of Nations—or at least its chief 


‘members—fell down badly in the Manchurian crisis. It 


was certainly the first important test of the ability of the 
League to restrain aggression, and the failure to stop the 
military action of Japan and bring about a mutually satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute between Japan and China 
over Manchuria undoubtedly encouraged other countries to 
challenge the League peace system later. However, the 
League's course of action, culminating in the Assembly 
Recommendations of February 24, 1933, carried the crisis 
into the realm of public discussion and asserted the common 
interest of all nations in the enforcement of treaty obliga- 
tions, even though for the time being these actions did not 
compel observance of pledges. 

Recently we have been talking so much about how and 
why the League of Nations failed to solve major crises that 
we have forgotten its success in handling smaller political 
disputes. The League has dealt with more than thirty con- 
troversies, some of which might easily have turned into 
small wars. The threat of sanctions was effective in restrain- 
ing Greece and Bulgaria in 1925, when they were preparing 
to hurl armies at each other after an incident on the Mace- 
donian boundary. The Leticia dispute between Peru and 
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the delegates, and decides whether or not to follow the 
recommendations of the delegate body. The enforcement of 
an obligation that has once been undertaken depends upon 
the good faith and determination of the signatories. This 
proved to be true even in the system of sanctions which had 
been created to enforce the obligations undertaken in the 
League Covenant. Sanctions could not be adopted or applied 
unless the governments wanted to adopt and apply them. 

We can imagine what the effect would be if a small town 
had the same type of government. Suppose that every family 
sent a delegate to the town-meeting and that ordinances 
could be passed only by a unanimous vote. Some families 
might not like the ordinance even after their representatives 
voted for it, and would decide not to obey it. Perhaps a few 
of them would decide they could get on better by not be- 
longing to the town organization at all—it would probably 
be some of the larger, richer families that would make such 
a decision—and they would withdraw from it, not taking 
any responsibility for keeping it alive, and of course not 
feeling bound by its laws. The resulting chaos is easy to 
picture. 

If we follow the example of our small town a little further 
we can get a clearer picture of what is really happening in 
the great world community. The families that decided to 
take matters in theit own hands would finally be controlled 
in two ways. Even without definite laws passed by a given 
body, rules of conduct would grow up in the town and 
people would come to behave more and more according to 
this unwritten law. Some things just would not be "done." 
If the independent families started to encroach on each 
others’ land and tried to interfere in each others’ business 
and personal affairs, the rest of the families would finally 
get tired of it and if necessary would use force to stop this 
behavior. They would insist that quarrels be brought up in 
court or to a community group that would adjust the dispute 
and that the terms of settlement be enforced by an officer of 
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the town government, to keep peace and order. The famili- 
lies that had stayed in the town council would give up some 
of their own independence or "sovereignty" each time they 
united to prevent or punish à breach of peace. Even in a 
small town it might take a generation or two to transform 
the community, and force might have to be used over and 
over again—now on one family, now on another—until they 
finally settled down. 

The international community is in the very early stages 
of such a process. But the one thing that is hopeful is that 
the process has actually begun. In the beginning of the 
World War governments were not talking about “stopping 
aggression” or "enforcing peace,” although violation of 
the pledged word entered the picture when Belgium was 
invaded by Germany. As the war went on the idea of or- 
ganizing for and enforcing peace grew and took hold of 
people's imaginations. The heart of the League Covenant 
was that a threat to peace was the common concern of all 
nations. The League of Nations as such has not yet been 
able to enforce on any strong nation the obligation to keep 
the peace, and the European crisis that led up to the current 
war developed almost entirely outside the League. Never- 
theless, the war is being fought because a great power stead- 
ily refused to "respect the territorial integrity and political 
independence" of other nations, and instead of submitting 
its grievances to international adjustment or judicial methods, 
insisted on taking by force what it thought it was entitled to. 
If this great power (having now been joined by another 
that is acting the same way) is effectively restrained, we may 
hope that the idea that all nations are obliged to keep the 
peace will make considerable progress. Whether new gov- 
ernmental forms will be invented to make this obligation 
more effective we cannot tell now. Several ways of doing it 
are being talked about widely, and we turn to consider these 
plans for a better world order. 
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What if the Allies are Defeated? 

We cannot talk about a new order without recognizing 
that it may turn out to be something quite different from 
the world we have known all our lives. As we have already 
pointed out, the defeat of the western powers would usher 
in a type of political and social organization that would have 
little use for the kind of international government that has 
been developed so far. Neither Stalin nor Hitler would care 
about improving the present system if his own country domi- 
nated the international scene. Today it would be foolish 
to try to predict how strong Germany and Russia will be by 
the end of the war. Nevertheless, if we want to be realistic 
in talking about the new system, we must take it into ac- 
count that one or both of these countries may come out on 
top, and we should have some notion of what the world 
would look like if they controlled it. 


THe ManxiaN WORLD SOCIETY 

The doctrines of Karl Marx include a fairly complete out- 
line of world organization. We cannot know how much of 
the essence of Marxian socialism still lives in Russia, but 
we can safely assume that the Marxian institutions have be- 
come so habitual with the Russians that if they extend their 
power they will change the governments they conquer to 
conform to their own pattern. 

"The socialist theories of Karl Marx are a direct challenge 
to political nationalism. The interests of economic classes 
transcend territorial boundaries according to him, and the 
national state is simply an instrument for oppressing the 
working people, so that it does not desetve their loyalty. He 
saw in the common interest of all workers a great revolu- 
tionary force. Marxian socialism was organized on an inter- 
national scale. Parties were formed in many countries, in- 
ternational headquatters were set up, and international con- 
gresses were held regularly. In time there were doctrinal 
disputes and a patty split, but it was not on nationalistic 
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lines. The Second International became the party of those 
who believed that socialism could be won within the exist- 
ing order by evolution; they were the moderates. The Third 
International was the party of the extremists, who felt that 
only the overthrow of existing governments could establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, which was held by all 
Marxists to be the necessary forerunner of the communist 
society. Both groups still professed the doctrine of interna- 
tionalism, although the milder Socialists tended to be more 
patriotic in a crisis. 

Karl Marx held that peace would be established when 
predatory capitalism was abolished, because a socialist econ- 
omy would bring about such a sharing of goods that there 
would be no incentive to rivalry and aggression. At the same 
time, he insisted that war was inherent in the capitalist sys- 
tem and that it would not disappear until capitalism was 
abolished. Marxian pacifism was not opposed to all force 
and violence, but only to capitalist, or “imperialist” war. 
The Communists, particularly, did not shrink from the use 
of force in revolution, although they recognized the possi- 
bility of bloodless revolutions under some conditions. They 
preferred to build "cells" inside of capitalist organs and 
"bore from within," so that when the moment came to seize 
state power there would be a complete skeleton of social 
organization in their hands. 

The cell technique came to be used extensively in. govern- 
ing the Soviet Union as well as in fomenting revolution, 
and it was borrowed and improved by the Italian and Ger- 
man fascists. The Soviet Union itself is really an interna- 
tional federation, held together by the Communist Party, 
which rules all the units. The various nationalities within 
the Soviet Union enjoy a large measure of cultural auton- 
omy, but their political and economic system is uniform 
throughout. They are grouped in “Republics,” which in turn 
make up the Union. The Union is so organized that addi- 
tional units can be brought within the system. For example, 
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eastern Poland was immediately organized on Soviet lines 
and "workers' and peasants' delegates" named to the Con- 
gress of Soviets. Something similar is being attempted in 
Finland. When the military invasion had just begun, a so- 
called Workers Government of Finland was set up in a 
border town by Russia and immediately recognized. 

A victorious Soviet Russia would not necessarily try to 
force all nations immediately into the communist mold. It 
would undoubtedly give aid to revolutionary movements 
everywhere and would seek to build up sources of sympathy 
for its policies even where it did not conquer. During the 
period when the idea of world revolution was set aside and 
the Soviet government concentrated on "building socialism 
in one state," the Communist Parties were not urged to try 
to overthrow the existing order in most countries. However, 
it was constantly hammered in that the Soviet Union was 
the "fatherland of the proletariat," and that the first duty 
of Communists everywhere was to "defend the Soviet 
Union.” We know that Communists in America have 
followed this line. When the Russian-German Pact was 
made they immediately changed their position, no longer 
advocating that Great Britain and France should fight Ger- 
many and that the United States should help them, but de- 
nouncing the Allies for their "imperialist war" and urging 
that the United States should keep hands off. 

The whole world has never yet taken on a uniform pattern 
of social and political organization, and it is doubtful 
whether even a Soviet victory at the end of the war would 
bring about a complete world Soviet system. But it would 
certainly set limits to the development of international. gov- 
ernment in the liberal-democratic tradition that characterizes 
the system of today. 


A Wonrp DOMINATED BY FASCISM 


If the Russian-German combination persists and is jointly 
victorious in this war, these countries would probably not 
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stay at peace with each other for very long, and one or the 
other would eventually dominate the international scene. 
Our conclusion about the effects of a Soviet victory on world 
organization applies to a Nazi victory also. Even if all 
countries did not go fascist they would be controlled by the 
fascist way of life and there would be no possibility of 
developing any further the kind of international organiza- 
tion attempted in the League of Nations. 


The fascist way of life excludes pacifism and internation- 
alism. The essence of fascism is aggressive nationalism. 
When the nation is made the center of a religious cult and 
the lives and energies of all persons are absorbed in service 
to this deity, we can hardly expect to find an attitude of 
tolerance and good will toward other peoples. Even morality 
and ethics take on new forms; for example, Hitler could 
brush away a whole series of broken promises by asserting 
that he had never made any real promise, except to the Ger- 
man people. As most liberals who have tried to work with 
Nazis have discovered, to their sorrow, gestures of friend- 
ship trail off into nothing when the immediate interest of 


the fascist-national cause is affected. 


The very nature of fascism thus makes it peculiarly sterile 
on the international side. At best it merely borrows from 
the already outworn diplomatic customs of the nineteenth 
century. Mussolini’s idea of governing Europe by consulta- 
tion among the four great powers, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy (sometimes he is willing to include Russia, 
as a fifth) is nothing but a revival of the Concert of Europe. 
In ignoring the small powers and in failing to provide a 
permanent structure it falls far short of twentieth century 
requirements. Hitler has been even less creative in thought 
about international organization. The inclusion of all Ger- 
mans in the Reich and the conquest of "living space" for 
them constitute his foreign policy. Considering pacifism 
decadent and degrading he is entirely willing to achieve his 
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aims by force. Being something of a shrewd politician he 
prefers to spend his force economically: terrorism, hypnotism 
by propaganda, and the encouragement of defeatism among 
the enemy are less exhausting than military adventure for 
Germany, and more devastating to the opposition. 

If Nazi philosophy offers no guide to the kind of world 
system that would follow a German victory, Nazi practice 
gives some basis for prediction. The German system would 
resemble the Soviet in maintaining sympathetic groups even 
where the Nazis did not control. In general, however, it 
would look more like old-fashioned imperialism. Already 
Bohemia and Moravia are exploited for German economy 
and ruled as conquered territory. Slovakia is a protectorate, 
with no chance to pursue a really independent policy. Before 
the war broke out Germany was bringing more and more of 
the small countries under its economic control by the two-way 
trade system, and wherever economic control was. extended 
the Nazis tried to exert political control, also. In the future, 
a victorious Germany might be willing to divide economic 
and political spheres of influence with another strong fascist 
country like Italy. However, if the history of Nazi conquests 
and the Rome-Berlin Axis are any indication, the whole area 
dominated by fascism would be forced to take:on the Nazi- 
German cultural pattern. 

Any judgments about the present war have to be tentative. 
Thete are many unpredictable factors, and we have already 
begun to learn not to think of it as a reproduction of the war 
of 1914 to 1918. Time is thought to be on the side of the 
western powers because of their great economic resources 
and their highly developed organization. The chances of 
their being victorious are good enough so that we should 
at least think about the kind of world that we would like 
to build on the present foundations. Therefore, we turn 
from contemplating the kind of world order the Soviets 
and Nazis would create to the proposals that are being dis- 
cussed in America in the liberal democratic tradition. 
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Plans for a Better Peace System 


Among all the plans and discussion there are three main 
lines along which people in America are thinking about a 
future peace. Roughly, they are first, scrapping of the League 
of Nations and substitution of a Union of Democracies, 
second, reorganizing the League, and third, concentrating on 
the perfection of a peace system in the western hemisphere. 
They are not as clear-cut as this introduction would suggest, 
but in the course of the discussion the overlapping and criss- 
crossing will become apparent. 


A UNION or DEMOCRACIES 


Last winter, Mr. Clarence Streit, for many years Geneva 
Correspondent of The New York Times, started a new 
wave of internationalism by publishing a “Proposal for a 
Federal Union of the Leading Democracies” under the title, 
"Union Now.” 


Drawing heavily upon the early history of the American 


Union, particularly the change from the Articles of Con- 
federation to the “more perfect union” of the Constitution, 


-he argued for a federation of the fifteen leading democra- 


cies. As the states which should form the union he listed 
the United States, the British Commonwealth (including the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Ireland), France, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 


In Mr. Streit’s own words: 


“This Union ‘would be designed (a) to provide effective 
common government in our democtatic world in those fields 
where such common government will clearly serve man’s 
freedom better than separate governments, (b) to maintain 
independent national governments in all other fields where 
such governments will best serve man’s freedom, and (c) to 
create by its constitution a nucleus world government peace- 
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fully and as rapidly as such growth will best serve man's 
freedom." 

The Union government would be patterned after the 
American Federal Government in many respects. There 
would be a legislative body in which the peoples of the 
member nations would be represented directly. On the plan 
of the United States Congress there would be an upper 
house in which the nations would be equally represented, 
and a lower house in which delegates would be appointed 
according to population. The executive would be a Board 
of five members; perhaps three would be elected directly 
by the people and one by each house of the legislature. 
There would be an independent Supreme Court to judge 
disputes between the members. As the fields "where com- 
mon government will clearly serve man's freedom better 
than separate governments" Mr. Streit proposes (1) a union 
citizenship, (2) a union defense force, (3) a union custom- 
free economy, (4) a union money, and (5) a union postal 
and communications system. The colonies now held by the 
founding nations would be turned over to the Union to gov- 
ern, on the analogy of the Territories governed by the Federal 
Union of the United States. Although the Union would 
start with only a few nations it would become universal by 
the gradual voluntary adherence of other nations. 

The outbreak of the war has stimulated the effort to 
popularize the idea of a Union of Democracies and groups 
have been formed in many parts of the United States to 
wotk for it. The essence of the idea is that a group of nations 
which have a long experience of self-government and a 
wealth of resources should band together without trying 
to bring in a great many divergent elements and without 
waiting until all nations have acquired enough political 
wisdom to be willing to enter a close federation. 

The advocates of the Union feel that a fresh start should 
be made. They consider that the League of Nations has 
made such an unfortunate beginning that the memory of 
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its failures would prevent it from working better in the 
future, even if the principles of closer union were taken 
over by the League. They also feel that Americans would be 
more sympathetic to a new Union than to a renewed League, 
especially in view of the history of government in the United 
States. Mr. Streit argues that the combined power of the 
founding nations would be so tremendous that the states 
not included would not dare to challenge the Union. Be- 
cause none of the states that he lists as founders has had 
serious quarrels with another for generations, in some cases 
for centuries, he believes that the Union would not be 
plagued by dangerous conflicts within its own ranks. States 
that adhered later would come in only when they were 
ready to accept the basic principles of the Union, so they 
would not have to be coerced into observing its laws. 
Whatever else is to be said for and against the Union 
idea, it stirred up discussion and caught the imagination of 
many people at a time when the internationalists were con- 
fused and depressed. Its very boldness challenged them to 
define their faith anew. Many adopted Mr. Streit’s whole 
program and are promoting it zealously. Others have taken 
over some features of the project and are thinking of ways 
“to adapt them to existing institutions. For some time before 
Union Now was published many supporters of international 
government were advocating changes that would draw the 
“teeth” of the League of Nations, on the theory that they 
had not been used anyhow. These people argued that having 
obligations merely on paper was worse than haying none 
at all, and that everything should be done to bring back the 
nations that had left the League, hoping that the Geneva 
atmosphere would incline them toward good will and coop- 
eration, where Articles X to XVI of the Covenant had 
failed. It was, perhaps, a phase of the appeasement period. 
While Mr. Streit's proposal could not be credited with hav- 
ing reversed this trend, any more than with putting an end 


: to the policy of appeasement, it did come at a moment when 
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backbones were EU and people were deciding to be 
firm. The Union idea is firm and definite. 

The chief argument for the Union proposal is that it 
moves in the direction of political experience. There is hardly 
an important government in the world today that has not 
come into being by the union process. Some, like France, 
have long since wiped out the vestiges of local autonomy. 
Others, like che United States, have developed a close federa- 
tion in which the union is recognized as supreme, although 
there is much leeway for local self-government. The uniting 
of the German states in the Reich came about only seventy 
years ago, and within our own lifetime we have seen the 
process of closer integration going on in Germany. Most 
of the present-day European national governments emerged 
from a union of feudal principalities and duchies and the 
process was long and painful. In the New World the colo- 
nies tended to federate more or less voluntarily before the 
pattern of particularism had time to harden, although it 
took a bitter war to consolidate the American Union. 

If there is ever to be effective world organization, we must 
expect it to come about through some sacrifice of national 
sovereignty on the part of smaller political units. The central 
government of any effective international organization must 
finally command the loyalty of the peoples of the constituent 
units even though a large measure of local self-government 
and cultural variation must be allowed. 

While we recognize that successful international govern- 
ment must make deeper inroads into national sovereignty 
than the League of Nations has done, there is reason to 
doubt whether the Union of Democracies would succeed 
where an improved League would fail. On the contrary, it 
is likely that some of the same things that weakened the 
League would also prevent the merging of sovereignties in 
the Union. 

The League of Nations failed on political questions not 
only because Japan, Italy, and Germany defied it, but also 
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because other great powers refused to enforce the obliga- 
tions of League membership effectively. It was France that 
sabotaged the post-war disarmament movement by insisting 
on security first. It was Great Britain that blocked the de- 
velopment of a strong security system by refusing to sanction 
the Geneva Protocol. And the United States did its share 
of damage by not even taking on the responsibility of League 
membership. These three countries are democracies. Their 
governments are fairly responsive to the will of their people. 
Thus a refusal of the governments to move forward can 
be taken to mean that there exists among those people a 
strong devotion to the traditional way of doing things, even 
if the traditional way is costly, brutal, destructive and stupid. 
To subject themselves at once to a much closer bond than 
that of the League would require a degree of imagination 
and flexibility that masses of people rarely show. 

Even if the Union could be established when the people 
and their governments are at a high emotional pitch after 
the strain of the war, it would still have to fight for its life 
after the first enthusiasm wore off. That has happened to 
every new government that ever came into existence, Gov- 
ernments that can win new loyalties and silence their ene- 


‘mies by persuasion or force finally survive. Opposition dies 


hard. There are Tories in England who have never accepted 
fully the spirit of the Parliament Act of 1911. There are 
still some Monarchists in France. There are “unreconstructed 
rebels” in America to whom the Federal Union is still an 
engine of oppression. In all these countries the existing 
regime has won such overwhelming support, however, that 
the die-hards count very little. But that support was won 
with great effort and some bloodshed, and progress has 
been slow and uneven. This is not to say that the Union 
of Democracies might not survive. Many of its supporters 
would be willing to face any difficulties in order to make it 
survive. But we must also note that among the advocates 
of Mr. Streit's proposal in the United States there are a large 
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number who drifted away from support of the League 
when the going was hard and have now turned to this idea 
as the magic formula which will assure peace without the 
use of force. There is no guarantee that they would stand 
by this system either, if it turned out to be something less 
than ideal. 

. One wonders, too, whether there would be any magic 
in the common possession of a democratic form of govern- 
ment by the members of the Union. In the League of Nations 
the issues were not drawn on democratic and non-democratic 
lines. As has been mentioned, the democracies were some- 
times the least cooperative. On the other hand, there was 
a period of about ten years when Fascist Italy was a very 
constructive member of the League and one of the strongest 
supporters of disarmament. What is usually termed "national 
interest” had much more to do with the policies of any 
given member at any given time than its form of govern- 
ment. There is something to be said for not waiting to 
create an international system until all the nations in the 
world are ready to support it, but it may be questioned 
whether internal constitutions should be the decisive factor 
in choosing the founders. : 

The question as to whether the Union of Democracies 
would necessarily succeed where an improved League of 
Nations would fail leads us to consider proposals that are 
being made for altering the League. 


BUILDING ON LEAGUE FOUNDATIONS 


All the criticism of the League of Nations has not come 
from the outside. In 1936 the Assembly set up a Special 
Committee to Study the Application of the Principles of the 
Covenant, which devoted itself to the underlying problem 
of why the League had not accomplished its central purpose 
of preserving peace. Among the major questions which the 
Committee found had a bearing on this problem were 
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peaceful change, enforcement of obligations, universality 
of membership, and regionalism. Undoubtedly the statesmen 
who make the new peace system—whether it be the League 
revamped or something with a new name—will debate these 
questions further. 

There are other questions connected with this problem 
that have not yet had as much public attention as they 
deserve. Among them are two of special importance:—first, 
whether new methods of representation can be devised; and 
second, whether the governments should and can be brought 
to abandon their sovereignty in certain fields. The proposed 
Union of Democracies is one answet to these questions. 
Enthusiasts for the International Labor Organization believe 
that its scheme of functional representation points the way 
for the future. Some of the study committees referred to 
in the introductory paragraphs of this pamphlet are trying 
to devise ways in which these principles could be worked 
into the League structure. It is to be hoped that the subject 
will be discussed thoroughly in public before the time comes 
for governments to make decisions about the new system. 

The sum and substance of the debates in the League's 
Special Committee was:—how can the forces for war be 
restrained and the forces for peace be given freer play? 
One thing that it was thought could be done to raise the 
prestige of the League of Nations and therefote its influence 
for peace, was to separate the Covenant from the Treaty of 
Versailles. The importance of such a move was chiefly 
psychological. The Treaty of Versailles had not caused the 
defeat of Germany, but only registered it. Much had already 
been done to wipe out the bitterest aspects of the defeat, 
especially during the Stresemann-Briand period. However, 
it had not been done rapidly enough nor generously enough 
to overcome the resentment which helped the Nazis into 
power in Germany. By 1938 the lesson was fairly well 
learned. In September of that year the Assembly recom- 
mended changes in the Covenant that would make the 
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League of Nations technically and legally independent of 
the peace treaties. Within two months forty-two States 
Members had approved the amendments, but the changes 
have not come into force because all the members have not 
agreed to them. 

By the time this war is ended the connection of the League 
with the Treaty of Versailles will probably be an academic 
and fairly meaningless question. It is necessary to note it 
in discussing proposals for a better peace system, however, 
because the principles involved in the question will still 
be important. One problem will be whether to make plans 
for a new or renovated international body in the course of 
the peace conference, or to hold a special meeting for the 
purpose. Presumably, a conference for the express purpose 
of establishing the post-war peace system would include the 
defeated nations on a basis of equality. To make them a 
part of the new order from the beginning and make them 
equally responsible for it might help to prevent them from 
trying to wreck it later. 

To demand that the new international government should 
be completely divorced from the peace settlement would be 
highly unrealistic. If it is to deal with political questions 
at all, they will be actual and not theoretical questions and 
the most vital ones will have some connection with the 
peace settlement. What people really mean when they in- 
sist that a going international organization should be 
separated from the treaties that mark the end of a war, is 
that it should not be simply an instrument to perpetuate 
the terms of the treaties, and that its decisions should not 
continue to be determined by the same array of forces that 
ended the war. This is a part of the larger problem of 
peaceful change, which has also been discussed widely in 
recent years, both within and outside the League. 

The problem of peaceful change can be solved only 
partially by institutional devices. Political habits, traditional 
attitudes, the will to power, internal economic and social 
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maladjustments, vested interests, —all these enter into the 
endless pattern of shifting boundaries and populations. 
They determine demands and refusals, and they also help 
determine whether war is to be used as a last resort to back 
up either the demands or the refusals. Today it is the na- 
tional states that exert the greatest control over these forces. 
An international body that is weaker than the individual 
states that compose it can deal only slowly and indirectly 
with them. Persuasion and education here, compulsion there, 
compromise at another point will gradually change habits 
and attitudes, relieve internal strains, curb vested interests, 
and direct the will to power constructively. In every nation 
there are forces ready to ally themselves with any agency 
that will work in these directions, In some countries these 
forces are suppressed for the time being; in others they ate 
free to work. As long as national governments hold the 
reins of power, the pressure for improvement needs to be 
exerted on them in the first instance. The ability of interna- 
tional government to create and preserve stability with free- : 
dom will grow as the peoples of the world become more 
and more convinced that peace and justice are indivisible,— 
that they have to be worked for and attained together. 

The League of Nations has by no means ignored the 
problem of peaceful change, although it has not registered 
any conspicuous successes in that field. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations gives authority to the Assembly, in 
Article XIX, to "advise the reconsideration by Members 
of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable 
and the consideration of international conditions whose con- 
tinuance might endanger the peace of the world." Article 
XIX was never specifically invoked, even by the members 
that complained most bitterly about the injustices of the 
Treaty of Versailles, so that there is no way of knowing 
how well the provision might have worked. A number of 
changes were made in the Versailles settlement by peaceful 
means, such as the revision of the reparations system and 
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the withdrawal ahead of time of the armies of occupati 
in the Rhineland. This was not much of an e ae 
the pre-war situation, however, because every general peace 
treaty has been modified in some respects in the course of 
time, by diplomatic methods as well as by the use of force. 

Perhaps a periodic survey of the state of the world, noting 
Sore spots and suggestions for healing them, might be re- 
quired in the basic law of the new international system. 
It is true that such a forum might keep alive some grievances 
that had better be buried and forgotten, but they are kept 
alive anyhow. Any group of people with a little time, money, 
and a mimeograph machine can keep on agitating any 
subject in the hope that if the world becomes sufficiently 
unsettled they may get a sympathetic heating. There are 
plenty of serious grievances, however. In the beginning they 
often present themselves in a mild form and mild measures 
would settle them. Really dangerous subjects do not get 
taken care of by being ignored, although human beings have 
a natural tendency to think that if they will not acknowledge 
the presence of something disagreeable it will cease to exist. 
Reviewing the state of the world from time to time as a 
matter of routine and not in the excitement of a crisis would 
help to keep various types of grievances in their proper 
perspective. It would also underline the responsibility of 
all nations for dealing with serious problems before they 
reach a state of emergency. 

More fundamental than devices for review and dis- 
cussion would be to make certain kinds of grievances less 
important. For example, boundary lines need not irritate 
people all the time if they are not made a symbol of per- 
petual fear, hatred, and suspicion. The fate of minorities 
need not cause conflict among nations. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that Hitler, who could stir up crises over the 
Sudeten Germans and Danzig could also abandon the Ger- 
mans in the Southern Tyrol to his ally, Mussolini, and could 
enter into a scheme to take the Germans out of the Baltic 
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countries so that they would not cause friction with Russia. 
With freedom of trade and equal access to markets and 
raw materials, colonies would become less important eco- 
nomicaly. As they become less important economically, 
colonial possessions would cease to impart the prestige that 
is today so hard for imperial nations to give up and so much 
sought after by would-be imperial nations. The whole com- 
plex problem of nationalism needs to be worked through 
before we can solve the problem of peaceful change in the 
international scene. As long as nationalism is raised to the 
emotional pitch of religion, grievances that might be soothed 
by a little common sense and good will are exaggerated into 
crusades. If nationalism could be shifted over to cultural 
realms and taken out of politics and industry, it would be 
a creative and not a harmful force. Here, again, the solution 
is less a matter of setting up new international institutions 
than of changing attitudes and habits. 

It is easier to talk about making change seem less im- 
portant both to those who want it and those who oppose 
it, than it is to create such a happy condition. We ate in a 
vicious circle, because change would come to seem less 
important only in an atmosphere of confidence and a spirit 
of cooperation. It is difficult to develop such an atmosphere 
when nations are constantly being threatened with destruc- 
tion either because they stand in the way of a desired change 
or because they insist on change as essential to their own 
welfare. In other words, as long as the threat of war hangs 
over the scene the nations cannot get very far in an effort 
to develop the habit of seeking change by discussion and 
negotiation. That brings us to the twin problem of how 
an international body can enforce peace. 

In our analysis of the existing peace system we have seen 
that one of the greatest weaknesses is the fact that the actual 
power remains in the hands of the individual members and 
that they must also decide each time whether and how to 
use this power. The decision of each government is influenced 
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by many factors. The depth of respect for an obligation is 
one. The judgment of responsible officials as to the im- 
portance of a given threat to peace in comparison with 
other interests of the nation is another. Assurance that other 
nations will fulfill their obligations also influences such a 
decision. Since the collapse of the Disarmament Conference 
there has not been any discussion in official circles about 
providing the League of Nations as such with power to 
enforce the decisions of the Council or Assembly. At that 
time, it will be recalled, the French Government proposed 
that the nations give up what could roughly be called the. 
offensive armaments and put them at the disposal of the 
League. In the Committee to Study the Application of the 
Principles of the Covenant, set up by the Assembly in 1936. 
the Soviet government proposed a scheme to hasten con 
sideration of threats to peace. The Soviet proposal included 
making a vote of three-fourths of the Council members, ex- 
cluding the disputants, decisive, and forcing a decision to 
be taken within six days after the outbreak of war. These 
particular proposals may or may not be renewed in the 
conference that plans the new peace system, but the under- 
lying problems of an independent police force and decisions 
by something less than unanimous vote are certain to be 
discussed. 

The makers of the new international government will 
probably still have before them the question that was con- 
sidered by the Committee to Study the Application of the 
Principles of the Covenant. That question is, how can all 
nations be brought within the system and subjected to its 
influence? The answer has an important bearing on the 
problem of enforcing peace. It has been recognized that, 
for various different reasons, it was the peace obligations of 
League membership that prevented at least one nation from 
joining and caused some to withdraw. It is also recognized 
that nations could not be compelled to enter or stay in the 
system against their will except by force, and that even if 
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they acceded momentarily under pressure, their presence 
would contribute nothing unless they came to see advantages 
for themselves in membership. Such nations need to be 
educated, and on the modern educational theory of "learning 
by doing" it can be argued that a sort of associate or transi- 
tional membership might be provided. The obligation of 
nations in this stage would extend only to loyal cooperation 
in non-political fields. In serious emergencies they might 
be called in to consult with the full members of the central 
body, and be permitted but not required to join in enforcing 
their decisions. The difficulty with such a scheme is that 
most nations would prefer associate membership, unless the 
obligations of full members could carry certain advantages 
of protection and security against aggression. 

The question of universal versus limited obligations has 
been discussed in the League of Nations since the failure 
of the Geneva Protocol in 1925. The Locarno Pact was the 
first important step in what was expected to be a network 
of regional security agreements. These agreements, which 
inclüded specific procedures for settling various kinds of 
disputes, were intended to establish confidence, so that the 
nations would cut down their arms and thus, in turn more 
confidence would be created. A regional security system 
was also developed outside the League of Nations by a 
series of non-aggression pacts between the Soviet Union and 
its neighbors. These non-aggression pacts have gone to 
pieces in the present conflict. The Locarno Pact vanished 
when Hitler remilitarized the Rhineland. Mussolini, smarting 
under sanctions, refused to discharge the obligations of 
Italy as a guarantor, and the British government would not 
permit France to take military action. The idea that Ger- 
many might be subjected to the procedures carefully worked 
out for peaceful settlement got nowhere at all, and the 
whole issue was soon swallowed up in the crisis of the 
Spanish Civil War. The fate of the Locarno Pact demon- 
strated the difficulty of establishing regional security when 
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the members of such a system are at the same time likely to 
be involved in situations that go far beyond the area covered 
in the agreement. 

Another attempted answer to the problem of unlimited 
Orelimited obligations is the idea of a network of little 
leagues of nations. The theory is that the major problems 
of Europe are peculiarly European, of Asia are peculiarly 
Asiatic, and of the Americas, are peculiatly American. On 
this assumption it is felt that the nations on those continents 
should deal with their own problems. Under present condi- 
tions very little can be done along these lines in Asia, al- 
though the situation in that part of the world may become 
stable by the time the European war is over. There have 
already been some efforts to create a federation of European 
states. A"United States of Europe" was an ideal promoted 
by Briand and in 1930 the League of Nations set up a 
Commission of Enquiry on European Union. The Com- 
mission was able to do little toward building up a sense 
of European solidarity. This was partly because of the 
antiquity of certain rivalries and suspicions and partly be- 
cause the larger European nations had heavy interests and 
commitments outside of Europe. The Commission recom- 
mended that the European countries should cooperate in 
certain measures to relieve the economic crisis that was then 
becoming acute, but even this project got no further. 

While a policy of European solidarity seems to be ruled 
out for the time being, it may be possible to organize some 
parts of Europe. The "Oslo Powers,” that is, the small 
neutrals of western and northern Europe, have acted together 
at times, and they may take the lead in measures to stop 
the Russian advance in the Baltic, A closer union of the 
countries of the Danube Valley and the Balkans has been 
forming since the war broke out. If these two groups could 
create a system of freer trade among their own members and 
cooperate closely on both political and non-political projects 
they would set an example which might eventually be fol- 
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lowed by other European countries. However, the far-flung 
interests of the larger countries of Europe leads to the 
observation that if partial federations are to be set up as 
units of a worldwide League they will have to be on other 
intinental lines. p 
n em of continental solidarity as a foundation for 
world peace brings up the question of the western hemisphere 
and the Good Neighbor Policy. The next section will take 
up more fully the relationship of Pan Americanism to the 
whole problem of organizing the world for peace. Since we 
are discussing here the ways in which the League of Na- 
tions might be changed or extended we should call attention 
to a few basic facts. One is that the Covenant of the n 
ognizes the Monroe Doctrine as a “regiona. 2 
d it did not become in fact until 1936. Also, 
the Chaco War was finally settled as a regional problem, 
not by the intervention of the whole League. On the other 
hand, both the Latin American countries and the United 
States have many interests and commitments outside z 
western hemisphere. The United States is heavily involve 
in the Far East. Many countries of South and Central America 
are bound by strong economic ties to European countries, 
and Latin America looks to Spain, France and Taly, rather 
than to the United States for cultural inspiration. AIL of 
these facts do not exclude the possibility of working for a 
higher development of Pan Americanism as both a direct 
and indirect contribution to the organization of the world 
for peace, but they do urge caution in promoting the ped 
of a federation of continental leagues as the framework o. 
the new peace system. 


THE PEACE SYSTEM OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


“At a time when many other governments or peoples fail 
or fear to proclaim and embrace any broad or definite peace 
plan or movement, while their statesmen are shouting 
threats of war, it is all the more necessary that we of the 
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Americas must cry out for peace, keep alive the spirit of 
peace, live by the rules of peace, and forthwith perfect the 
machinery for its maintenance. Should we fail to make this 
outstanding contribution, it would be a practical desertion of 
the cause of peace and a tragic blow to the hopes of humanity, 
“In meeting this problem, the American republics are in a 
peculiarly advantageous situation. There are among us no 
tadical differences, no profound mistrusts and deep hatreds. 
On the contrary, we are inspired by the impulse to be constant 
friends and the determination to be peaceful neighbors.” 

These words of Secretary Hull, in the opening address 
to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace at Buenos Aires, in December 1936, sum up the 
philosophy behind the movement to perfect the peace system 
of the western hemisphere as a contribution to the new 
world order. It is a philosophy that in practice could go off 
into a new form of American isolationism, However, it is 
clearly not the intention of either the United States govern- 
ment or the governments of Latin America to let it move 
that way unless the hope of working constructively with 
European countries is completely destroyed. 

The cultivation of Pan Americanism is expected to pro- 
mote peace by eliminating war in a considerable region of 
the earth, by providing a laboratory for the development of 
peace methods, and by reinforcing the contributions which 
the American republics might make directly to a world-wide 
peace system. 

Eliminating war in the western hemisphere involves two 
problems,—to ayoid atmed conflict among the American 
republics and to prevent the extension of the European war 
to American territory. At present the former seems con- 
siderably less difücult than the latter. There are relatively 
few basic causes for active hostility among the countries in 
North and South America and there are many arrangements 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes. The settlement of 
the Chaco War, between Bolivia and Paraguay, is con- 
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sidered a triumph for the processes of conciliation and media- 
tion. One of the greatest dangers to peace in the western 
world was removed when the United States reversed the 
imperialistic trend that had carried its armed forces into 
Nicaragua and Haiti, and if the oil and land controversy 
with Mexico can be settled without resort to arms it will 
be a further achievement for the peace system of the 
ticas. 
ae doctrine of American solidarity, which began to de- 
velop actively at the Buenos Aires Conference, is one answer 
to the threat of involvement in some of the conflicts that 
lie beneath the European war. The Monroe Doctrine was 
originally formulated to warn the Holy Alliance, the Euro- 
pean absolutists of the post-Napoleonic period, to do nothing 
to destroy the budding democracy of the western hemisphere. 
The success of democratic government among the American 
republics has been uneven, but there is a chance of finally 
working out to a condition of adequate self-government 
if no other powerful political movement diverts them from 
the path. After the triumph of Hitler in Germany there was 
a new threat to the hope of democtacy in the Americas. It 
arose partly because the fascist countries, Germany and Italy, 
tried to mobilize support from their people who had 
emigrated from Europe to live in the New World. Also, 
the renewed economic drive of the fascist countries involved 
the extension of cultural and political influence as well. 
The fear that Germany and Italy might succeed in extending 
fascism to the Americas was one of the causes of the move- 
ment for solidarity in which the United States took the 
initiative by calling the Conference of Buenos Aires. ; 

Events since 1936 have promoted the doctrine of American 
solidarity. The European war had barely broken out before 
the American republics called a Consultative Conference 
to meet in Panama. This Conference, which was held at the 
end of September, agreed upon various measures whose 
primary purpose was to insulate the western hemisphere 
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against the ravages of war. These measures included (1) 
agreements to prevent belligerents from using the territory 
and harbors of the American states for war preparations; 
(2) arrangements to ease the economic strains produced fl 
this hemisphere by the war; and (3) a declaration that 
warlike activities would not be permitted in the waters cover- 
ing a wide zone around the continents of North and South 
America (excluding the territories of European powers, of 
course, such as Canada and the Guianas). In spite of these 
atrangements and declarations some of the American repub- 
lics may become involved in the war. However, if the 
measures agreed upon at Panama work at all well there 
should. be no danger of the involvement of any of these 
countries against their will, and, perhaps most important, 
there should be no danger of their being used by the 
belligerents and stirred up against each other, in order to 
further certain aims which have nothing to do with the 
welfare of the American peoples. 

The idea of solidarity among the American republics is 
much older than the present European crisis. It presents a 
contrast and a challenge to the idea of the balance of power 
Which in Europe has accompanied the fact that neighboring 
countries are likely to be traditional enemies. The doctrine 
of solidarity was an ideal of Bolivar when he called the 
first Tnter-American Conference at Panama in 1828. He con- 
ceived of it as the basis of a federation of American states 
and many of the Latin American republics still urge the 
formation of an American league of nations. Thus the 
solidarity of the Americas is a Latin concept that has become 
an active force since the United States adopted a policy of 
active Cooperation, beginning with the Conference at Monte- 
video in 1933. Arising, then, out of the interests of both 
North. and South Ametica it has a validity that it would not 
bave if it were imposed by any one nation or group of 
nations. It is this vety fact that raises some doubt as to how 
far the American example in this respect is transferable 
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to Europe. It could undoubtedly be utilized as an ideal and 
as such it would help to reinforce the purposes of an inter- 
national body such as the League of Nations, which is based, 
also, on the idea that all the members have at least one 
common interest, which is to maintain peace. 


The American machinery is simple. The Inter-American 
Conference is the living center of the organization. The Pan 
American Union, the permanent secretariat, is primarily the 
servant and agent of the Conference. The Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union includes all the American 
Republics. They are represented either by their regular diplo- 
matic envoys at Washington or by especially appointed dele- 
gates. The chairman, elected every year, is chosen by the 
Board itself. The original function of the Pan American 
Union, when it was founded in 1890, was to collect and 
distribute commercial information, since the first purpose of 
the Inter-American Conference was to facilitate commercial 
relations among the countries of the Western hemisphere. 
As the scope of the Conference has widened, the activities of 
the Union have been extended. It carries out the instructions 
of the Conference and prepares the agenda for each meet- 
ing. Books, pamphlets and periodicals about the Americas 
are published by the Union; it maintains an extensive library, 
and it facilitates cultural interchanges among the American 
nations. 


The regular International Conference of American States 
takes up problems that are of concern to all the Ameri- 
can republics, When the Conference agrees unanimously 
the agreement is embodied in:a Convention or Resolu- 
tion. A Resolution defines an attitude or agrees on a course 
of action in a particular matter, as, for example, to under- 
take the codification of international law for the Americas. 
Conventions, when ratified, have the force of treaties, for 
example, the Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation, 
and Reestablishment of Peace, drawn up at Buenos Aires. 
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In this respect, the members of the Pan American Union 
are like the members of the-League of Nations, and they 
are just about as slow in ratifying. Frequently a body of 
experts or the Pan. American Union is instructed by resolu- 
tion to study and report on a subject on which the Confer- 
ence is not ready to act. 

The special Consultative Conference is not new but is 
being given new emphasis and importance in the Americas. 
The American republics are trying to face and adjust their 
problems through consultative meetings, using experts to 
advise on technical questions. They make only such agree- 
ments as can win unanimous support. Then, as soon as 
possible, the first agreement is followed by another that 
goes further. In many cases the Consultative Conference sets 
up a special agency to carry out programs that have been 
agreed upon. For example, the recent Consultative Meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers established a Permanent Advisory 
Economic Committee of Experts-to study and devise means 
of dealing with the economic emergencies created by the war. 

What is most striking and perhaps most instructive about 
the Pan American system is that it works well, when it 
works, because the governments composing it want to keep 
their relations on a peaceful basis. The American republics 
that belong to the League of Nations have tried to carry 
the same spirit into the activities of the League, and many 
of the important steps taken by the League agencies have 
been on the initiative of Latin Americans, Because of that 
fact, constructive and successful experience in the Americas 
may be of great use in a world-wide international body, and 
its usefulness will be much greater than if it were simply 
a matter of expecting Europeans to copy American institu- 
tions and methods. If the United States, too, were a member 
of the general international body, the spirit and experience 
of the Americas could be expected to contribute even more. 
This is the logical conclusion of the policy of developing 
the peace system of the western hemisphere as a contribution 
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to world peace, but there is as yet no indication that the 
government of the United States is ready to draw this con- 
clusion. 


The Problem and the Challenge 
AS we said in the beginning, this pamphlet does not 


intend to rush in where statesmen and scholars are 
treading lightly and inquiringly. We have tried to state 
the major problems in the development of a peace system 


‘and to describe some of the most important suggestions 


that have been made to solve them. Two ways of approach- 
ing the central task of creating a peace system that will 
work can be seen through all this discussion. One is to pay 
little attention to institutions, but to work within each nation 
—and by international conference—to make the govern- 
ments willing to exert themselves in the interest of peace, 
and to get them into the habit of using peaceful methods 
to adjust grievances. The other approach is not to wait until 
all governments—or at least the important ones—are edu- 
cated up to the point of full cooperation and confidence, but 
to hasten the process by putting them under some compulsion 
to maintain peace. 

The history of national government, which, after all, is 
essentially a peace system established within a smaller area, 
has involved both processes. In each country the central 
Bovernment has had a long uphill struggle. At times the 
central organ has won because it was strong enough to com- 
pel people who disagreed to abide by its decisions. At times 
it has been pushed forward by the demands of public opin- 
lon. Governmental changes that went too far beyond the will 
Wf the people could not last; on the other hand, many 
fouintries have gone through long periods of distress because 
the government lagged too far behind the people. 

In developing international government we face a similar 
Miaon. We need to so develop institutions that the pre- 
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ponderance of power will lie inthe hands of those who 
will use it to promote the twin ends of peace and justice. 
lt is a task of education on the one hand, and govern- 
mental development on the other. Human beings have 
always wanted to be good and do the tight thing, but they 
have found by experience that they succeed much better if 
they create conventions and institutions to keep them in the 
tight path when they feel like straying. Conventions and 
institutions can become oppressive and outworn, and need 
to be changed to fit new conditions, but so far mankind has 
been unable to get along without them. 

All this is not offered as pious advice to people across 
the water, but as a challenge to ourselves, The experience 
of the past months must make it clear that we are almost 
as much affected by the problems of Europe as though the 
Atlantic Ocean did not exist, Our position today is not very 
different from that of the European neutrals, although the 
size and power of our country protect us from the danger 
of immediate military invasion. While it would be unwise 
and irresponsible to "give a blank check,” and to promise to 
trail along in the wake of any other gteat power, we can 
contribute a good deal by adding our strength to evety force 
working toward a constructive peace. 

This is the moment to study the problem of international 
government and the part our country may play in it. It was 
not only the army of George Washington that won inde- 
pendence for the United States and established this country 
on a firm foundation. For years before 1776 and afterward, 
the people of America thought about and talked about their 
political condition and the government they wanted. A work- 
able international peace system cannot be set up in a moment 
and in a burst of excitement, but needs to be worked for and 
planned for. The American people, free from the immediate 
burdens of war, have the time and energy to plan. It is the 
constructive way for the New World to “redress the balance 
of the Old.” 
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